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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


FINALLY NAMED 


“The Treasury Department” has be- 
come the official name of the govern- 
ment’s chief financial agency. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey selected the name, which will be 
imprinted in gold letters on the 4 sides 
of the Treasury Building. Previously, 
the department had no official designa- 
tion and referred to in various 
ways. 


AUSTRIA ELECTS 


Elections will be held in Austria on 
May 13 Parliament. 
The major decided is 
whether the country is to be primarily 
a socialistic or private-enterprise 
The world will watch 
closely to see if the communists in- 
crease their present strength, compris- 
ing about 5 per cent of the total num- 
ber of seats in Parliament. 


SPLINTER PARTIES 


Five minor political parties have al- 
ready nominated their candidates for 
this year’s Presidential election. They 
are: the Prohibitionists, the Pioneer 
Party, the Greenback Party, the 
American Thirty Party, and the Texas 
Constitutional Party. The Socialist 
Party, which once attracted 900,000 
votes but received only 20,000 in 1952, 
will name its candidates in June. 


MORE FOOD NEEDED 


Reports of visitors, as well as news- 
paper and radio stories, indicate that 
North Korea is suffering from a food 
shortage. The communist govern- 
ment of the area is faced with a lack 
of seeds, fertilizer, and manpower. 


was 


to choose a new 


issue to be 


state. free 


LARGEST WARSHIP 


The world’s largest and most pow- 
erful warship—the U.S. aircraft car- 
rier Saratoga—was commissioned this 
month. The $207,000,000 ship can 
carry 100 jet planes, and has a crew of 
more than 3,500. It is longer than 8 
football fields laid end to end. 


PLENTY OF ROOM 


Although it is a large country, 
Libya is one of the most thinly popu- 
lated regions in the world. According 
to the American Geographical Society, 
the North African nation is nearly 
one-fourth as large as the United 
States but has a population of only 
1,150,000. 

About 85 per cent of the people 
occupy only 7 per cent of the land. 
Most of the area is very hot and dry. 


A BETTER BANK 


A mobile bank is doing big business 
in the Union of South Africa. The 
bank travels around the countryside, 
and customers ride down the moun- 
tain paths to reach it. Previously, the 
natives buried their money in the 
ground, but it was often eaten by ants 
and rats, 
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WATER TAXIS on the Golden Horn. 


Strait provides the Turkish metropolis 
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This famous inlet of the Bosporus 
of Istanbul with an excellent harbor. 


Turkey Buckles Down 


Middle Eastern Nation Is Confronted with Serious Troubles, 


but Is Now Tackling 


U S. aid is giving Turkey a badly 
e needed lift this spring. Wheat, 
butter, cheese, powdered milk, flour, 
and rice are now being distributed in 
areas where floods and an earthquake 
have caused food shortages. 
The food we are supplying is taken 
from our surplus stores. 

We also recently granted Turkey a 
special loan of $25,000,000. With 
these funds, she will buy from us and 
other lands chemicals, vehicles, 
sorely needed spare parts for farm and 
industrial machinery. 

The recent loan seems to indicate 
that our leaders feel that Turkey is 
now on the right road after experi- 
encing troubles. American 
officials have been much worried over 
that nation’s economic difficulties. 
Last year we refused to grant Turkey 
the loan of a large sum of money until 
she had taken steps to put her economy 
on a sound basis. 

So sick was Turkey during 1955 
that early this year President Eisen- 
hower sent Clarence Randall, his chief 
adviser on foreign economic policy, to 
the Middle Eastern land to see what 


serious 


and 


serious 


Problems in Earnest 


was wrong and to find out what should 
be done about it. The visit of Randall 
spurred the Turkish government into 
Now the nation’s 
seem to be brightening. 
This country’s troubles stemmed 
mainly from the fact that it was try- 
ing to make progress too fast. A prim- 
itive land until very recent times (see 
historical sketch on page 8), Turkey 
is determined to become a modern na- 
tion. A few years ago she embarked 
on a big program to build dams, high- 


action. prospects 


ways, and factories. In the opinion of 
most observers, she bit off more than 
she could chew. 

The machinery and other items she 
in her development program 
had to be purchased abroad. To pay 
for these products, she depended 
largely on the sale of wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, chromium, and other prod- 
ucts. But Turkey found her foreign 
sales lagging badly. 

3ehind this situation were a num- 
ber of factors. Bad weather reduced 
her harvests for 2 years. Moreover, 
wheat and cotton—2 of her principal 


needed 


(Continued on page 2) 


U.S. Immigration 
Policies Debated 


Eisenhower Seeking Revision 
of Rules That Govern Ad- 
mission to Our Land 


HERE is still much 
over what Congress will do about 
for 
substantial changes in our country’s 
immigration laws. Early this year, 
the Chief Executive urged revisions 
that would make it easier for newcom- 
ers to enter the United States. Quite 
though, oppose 
any such relaxation of the rules. 

It is not surprising for immigration 
to be an important topic of discussion 
Few 
jects are woven more thoroughly into 
the history of America. 

Long before it became separate and 


uncertainty 


President Eisenhower’s request 


a few congressmen, 


and political controversy. sub 


independent, our country 
garded as a land of freedom and op- 


portunity 


was re- 


for people from overseas. 
Various religious groups fled here to 
escape persecution; adventurers and 
speculators came seeking wealth; op- 
men and 
women came to make a new start in 


life. 
The stream of immigrants, though 


pressed and improverished 


colonial 
Sometimes 
the newcomers have arrived in great 
masses, smaller 
numbers. The peak period of immi- 
gration was in the early 1900's, with 
more than 


continuing ever since days, 


hasn’t always been steady. 


and sometimes in 


13,250,000 foreigners en- 
tering our gates during the years 
1901 through 1915. 

A little more than a century ago, 
this country started receiving an espe- 
cially heavy flow of people from north- 
ern Europe and the British Isles. They 
came for several reasons. A 
famine in the 1840’s forced many 
Irish to leave their homeland, Politi- 
cal persecution sent thousands of fami- 
lies here from the German states. 

Most of early immigrants 
headed west to settle on unclaimed 
land and become farmers. But later 
1890), after nearly all the 
good free land had been taken, they 
began settling mainly in 
industrial cities. 

Within these cities, the people of 
each nationality group usually stuck 
neighborhoods of their 
For the most part, they failed 
to mingle with other sections of the 
population—failed to become ab- 
sorbed into the main stream of Ameri- 
can life. 

Another new development occurred 
at about this same time. We started 
receiving immigrants in large num- 
from southern and 
Europe. 

These groups, who accounted fo1 
the greater part of our immigration 
after 1890, were completely different 
in cultural background from the peo- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Economic Difficulties Threaten Turkey’s Progress 


(Continued from page 1) 


money-making crops—were in over- 
upply in most areas of the world, and 
ready customers were lacking. 

In addition, rapidly rising prices in 
Turkey caused foreign buyers to shy 
away from that nation’s products. 
Many American buyers, for example, 
stopped purchasing Turkish tobacco 
and turned to other sources, 

The result was that Turkey found 
herself deep in debt. So hard up did 
she become that other nations began 
asking for immediate payment for 
products which they sold to her. Ear- 
lier this year, an oil tanker in the har- 
bor of Istanbul, Turkey’s largest city, 
refused to unload until a cash pay- 
Had it not un- 
loaded, the city’s oil storage tanks 
would have been empty in a few days, 


ment had been made. 


Ambitious Program 


President Celal Bayar, Prime Minis- 
ter Adnan Menderes, and other lead- 
ers were reluctant to abandon ambi- 
tious irrigation, industrial, and farm 
development plans already under way. 
They felt that the country’s future 
prosperity depended on the completion 
Yet, Turkey did 
not have the money to buy what she 


of these programs, 
needed, In short, she was living be- 
yond her means, 

Karly this year the povernment 
Prime Min- 


ister Menderes decided to concentrate 


faced up to the situation. 


on the most important projects rather 
than to try to carry them all out at 
once, He took steps to curb rising 
prices and eracked down on dishonest 
traders, 

Today the situation is improving, 
but Turkey still has a tough road 
Our leaders feel, though, that 
he is now embarked on a common- 


ahead 


nse program and deserves help. 
Certainly we deeply desire to see 

Turkey avoid economic troubles. We 

want her to be a strong nation. This 
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TURKEY lies both in Europe and in Asia. 
Straits, together with the Sea of Marmara, divide the land, which is about the 
size of Texas and South Carolina combined. 


country of 23,000,000 people—located 
where Europe and Asia join near the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea 

is a vital defense partner of ours in 
one of the world’s most critical areas. 

About the size of Texas and South 
Carolina combined, Turkey is the 
easternmost member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). She, along with Britain, 
Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan, also belongs 
to the Baghdad Pact. (The United 
States does not belong to this group, 
though we firmly support it.) 

Of all the nations bordering the 
Soviet Union, Turkey is the one whole- 
heartedly in the western camp. It 
shares 367 miles of common border 
with Russia; in addition, it is sepa- 
rated on the north from its big neigh- 
bor only by the Black Sea. 

Turkey also controls the Darda- 
nelles and Bosporus, waterways con- 
necting the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas. Moreover, it flanks the land 
routes from Russia to the Middle East 
oil fields and to the Suez Canal. A 
strong Turkey is plainly a barrier to 
Soviet expansion southward into the 
eastern Mediterranean area. 

Though this country is but one- 
thirtieth the size of the Soviet Union, 
it is not afraid of its big neighbor. In 
the last 300 years, Turkey has fought 
12 wars with Russia. Right after 
World War II, another conflict loomed 
when the Soviet Union made threaten- 
ing moves. Moscow's actions caused 
the United States to grant Turkey— 
as well as Greece—military and eco- 
nomic aid. 

Our help has amounted to more than 
1 billion dollars’ worth of war mate- 
rial and more than $470,000,000 in 
economic aid. With our assistance, 
Turkey has built its armed forces up 
to a strength of more than 600,000. 
The ability of the Turkish soldiers is 
unquestioned. In the Korean war, 
they chalked up a splendid record in 





The Dardanelles and Bosporus 


It has about 23,000,000 people. 


fighting on the side of the United 
Nations. 

While our military aid has done 
much to strengthen this land against 
the short-range Soviet threat, our eco- 
nomic aid may, in the long run, be 
even more important. It has already 
helped to bring about big changes in 








UNITED STATES: 3,022,387 SQ. Mi. 
TURKEY: 296,185 SQ. Mi. 








cities and on farms. 

The changes are most noticeable in 
the country areas. About 3 out of 4 
families make their living from the 
land. Principal crops include wheat, 
tobacco, cotton, sugar beets, figs, 
grapes, and nuts. Animal raising is 
also important. The Angora goat 
whose coat is used for mohair is 
widely raised, and derives its name 
from the former spelling of Ankara, 
Turkey’s capital. 

The country has been making spec- 
tacular gains in agriculture. The im- 
portation of some 40,000 tractors since 
World War II and the extension of 
irrigation have boosted crop produc- 
tion. U.S. farm specialists have helped 
organize an extension service whereby 
farmers receive training in modern 
methods of agriculture. These fac- 
tors have combined to double farm out- 
put since 1950. 


Industrial Growth 


Nearly all of Turkey’s industries 
have come into existence during the 
past 25 years. They include the manu- 
facture of iron, steel, textiles, paper, 
glass, sugar, and cement. About 30 
per cent of the factories are owned 
by the government. Most industries 
have grown up in or near Istanbul 
(long known as Constantinople). 

Right now Menderes is pushing a 
program to build hydroelectric plants, 
cement factories, and sugar refiner- 
ies. An ambitious road-building pro- 
gram is under way throughout the 
country. Since 1948, some 13,000 
miles of highways have been con- 
structed. In the past 8 years, the num- 
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bers of buses and trucks in use have 
tripled. 

Large mineral resources—most of 
which are not fully developed—fur- 
nish a sound basis for further eco- 
nomic growth. Turkey is a major 
source of chromium, used widely to 
harden other metals. In addition, it 
has sizable stores of coal, copper, iron 
ore, and manganese. 

It may take the Middle Eastern 
country a considerable time yet to at- 
tain favorable living standards. Aver- 
age income per person is today prob- 
ably lower than that in any other 
NATO country. The 2 main explana- 
tions are: (1) Turkey’s late start to 
become a modern nation; and (2) the 
need of spending large sums for 
defense, 

Today about 40 per cent of the na- 
tion’s budget is devoted to arming the 
country. In a land so underdeveloped, 
this expenditure represents a_ tre- 
mendous outlay, and is a big drag on 
economic growth since the money can- 
not be used for peacetime projects. 

Yet, Turkey’s leaders know they 
will have to guard against the Soviet 
Union so long as that country remains 
a threat. Their attitude can be 
summed up by a sign at the last Turk- 
ish station in the foothills of the 
mountains facing the Caucausus 
region of the Soviet Union. The sign 
says: “We Turks are proud of our 
freedom and-we are ready to die for 
our freedom.” 

Further complicating Turkey’s re- 
lations- with her neighbors is a dispute 
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with Greece over the Mediterranean 
island of Cyprus. About 80 per cent 
of the people of Cyprus, now held by 
Britain, are of Greek descent. Most 
of the remainder are of Turkish 
descent. 

The majority of Cypriots, as well as 
the Greek government, want the island 
united with Greece. Turkey, which 
ruled Cyprus for many years before 
the British took it over in 1878, does 
not want the island to come under 
Greek rule. Turks and Greeks were 
at swords’ points for hundreds of 
years, and the memories of old trou- 
bles still linger. 

Differences over Cyprus were be- 
hind rioting which flared some months 
ago in several Turkish cities. Shops 
owned by Greeks burned and 
their owners attacked. Western lead- 
ers fear that the bad feelings between 
and Turkey may seriously 
weaken their partnership in NATO, 
thus endangering anti-communist de- 
fenses throughout the entire Middle 
Eastern area. 

Another disturbing development in 
the past year or so has been the dic- 
tatorial tendencies of the Menderes 
government. Property of the main 
opposition party (which is not com- 
munist) has been seized, journalists 
critical of the present ruling group 
have been jailed, and newspapers voic- 


were 


Greece 


ing opposition to certain government 
moves have been suppressed. 

Critics of the ruling group say that 
these actions mark a backward step 
in Turkey’s development as a modern, 
democratic government. It is hoped 
that these dictatorial methods are only 
temporary. Some 
that as soon as the economic situation 
improves, the government will become 
less sensitive to criticism, will 
stick firmly to the road 
upon which it has progressed so far 
in recent 


observers believe 


and 


democratic 


years. 
By HOWARD SWEET 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rec- 
tangle will spell the name of a city. 

1. Famous scientist who immigrated to 
the United States. 

2. Capital of Oregon. 

3. Name, meaning “father of the 
Turks,” given to Turkey’s first Presi- 
dent. 

4. Small sea between 
Asian Turkey. 

5. Capital of Turkey. 

6. That country’s president. 


7. The United States 
gration under a 


European and 


regulates immi- 

system. 
8. Turkey has a northern coast on the 
; Sea. 
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last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Yugoslavia. VERTICAL: 
1. Italy; 2. Utah; 3. Bulganin; 4. Geor- 
gia; 5. Alaska; 6. Bohlen; 7. loans; 8. 
five; 9. Stalin; 10. Iceland. 





GRACE KELLY, now a real Princess of Monaco, plays the part of a princes 
in her latest movie, The Swan, opposite the famous British actor, Alec Guinness 


Radio-TV-Movies 


A CASTLE in Central Europe in 
the period before World War I is 
the setting for an enjoyable motion 
picture, “The Swan.” This movie dem- 
that it is not 
have a convincing or believable story 


onstrates necessary to 
for good entertainment. 

“The Swan,” played by Grace Kelly, 
is the daughter of the former ruler of 
a small kingdom Her 
mother’s life-long that she 
marry the Prince of Hungary, who is 
the popular British star, Alec Guin- 


European 
wish is 


ness, appearing in his first Hollywood 
role. 

The prince does not become inter- 
ested in the young princess until she 
begins to get romantic with someone 
else. Then the plot moves quickly, and 
the movie tells an enjoyable story in 
beautiful color. 


The major-league baseball clubs are 
going in for television more than evet 
this season. Thirteen teams will put 
a total of about 860 games on the air 
Only 3 Kansas City, Milwau 
kee, and Pittsburgh—will not 
any 


teams 
televise 
of their games 

The major trend is toward televis 
About 350 
this 

Five clubs will have 
TV 

For example, St 


ing road games. “away” 


contests will be seen year by 


home-town fans. 
more road than home 
games 


not show 


games on 
Louis will 
home games, but will 
bring in 64 of its 77 road contests 
The Brooklyn Dodgers lead all the 
teams in the total number of games on 
TV. All 77 Dodger home games and 
25 on the road will be telecast for the 


any 


fans 
By VicTor 


rabid Dodger 
By OCK 








Not So Common — By Clay Coss 








OME years back, a 


Uncommon 


book 


was 


entitled 
published. 
Its author presented convincing evi- 
dence to show that the quality which 
we generally call common sense is, as 
a matter of fact, extremely uncommon 
and rare. 

Many people believe that the trait 
known as common instine- 
tively good judgment. They think 
that a person who has it can, without 
the of much 
mental effort, think a problem through 
and make a wise decision 


Sense 


sense is 


benefit education or 
that he can 
arrive at a sound conclusion quickly, 
without careful study. 
Undoubtedly there are some indi- 
viduals of unusual native intelligence 
and insight who can often make hasty 
and correct decisions on difficult mat- 


ters. Such persons, though, are so 
rare that the quality they possess 
must be considered not as common 
sense, but as something very wun- 


common, 

The average individual, unless he is 
acquainted with all the facta in any 
given case, is likely to be the victim 
of false notions and prejudices. When 
confronted with a tough problem, he 
applies these prejudices and comes up 
with a snap judgment which he calls 
Such a conclusion can 

In some cases, it can 


common sense. 
easily be faulty. 
lead to disaster. 


For example, many people, when 
they have something wrong with 
their health, adopt home remedies 


They use their common sense, as they 
put it, in dealing with their ailments. 
If there is nothing seriously wrong 
with these people, their self-prescribed 
treatments will probably do them no 
harm. If their health trouble is deep- 
seated, however, 
the results may be 
tragic. Failure to 
go to a medical ex 
pert may have fatal 
consequences, 

The ordinary in- 
dividual, if he 
wishes to act wise- 
ly and safely—to 
have sound judg- 
ment-—must care- 
fully and thoroughly investigate any 
problem before making a decision upon 
it. If he needs to go to an expert for 
advice, he should do so. In the case 
of public problems, he can make use of 
the classroom, radio, television, and 
press to obtain the facts and conflict- 
ing needs in 
reach logical conclusions. 





Clay Coss 


opinions he order to 

Instinct, we are told, serves many 
animals well. Human beings, though, 
have the ability to study, investigate, 
and think. They should make the moat 
of these capacities rather than to 


assume they have uncommon sense 


Why wait? Why don’t you knock 
and see if Opportunity’s in? 
THE LITTLE GAzetTT! 
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Lobbying should not be allowed 
cause of the pressure certain group i 
on congressmen. Laws should be passed 
to serve all the people, not just those wi 
can afford to keep representative 
Washington JANET SKOGLUND 

Amherst, Wisconsin 


7 


I do not think there is anything wror 
with lobbying Lobbyists tell Congres 
the views of the people whom the legisla 
tors they know what the 
people wish them to do on various issu 
SAMUEL MORENEAD 
Hopkinsville, Kentuel 


represent, so 


. 


Oil is very important for our counts 


We should try to strengthen our ties with 
the Middle Eastern nations that ipply 
the free world with much of its oil, One 


would be to increase tech 


isatance to those countrie 


way to do this 

nical as 
STEPHEN GRICE, 
Pleasant Hill, California 


* 
We cannot be ure that the Middle 
Eastern nations will always supply u 
with oil Consequently, while we 


hould 
give some aid to them, we must also set 


aside money that can be used to develop 
substitutes for oil, such a solar and 
atomic powe! KATE ELLorr 
Chicago, Ilinoi 
7 

I do not think we should let visitor 
from the Soviet Union into the country 
By doing so, we are helping the com 
munists grow satronger by learning our 
techniques of production, They send gov 
ernment official here, while we d 
average citizen to Ru “ 

RosaLie Roop, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigar 
. 

Exchanging visitors with the oviet 
Union should be continued This is the 
best way for us to understand the Ru 
ians. It is also the beat way to wet thx 
truth through to people behind the Iron 
Curtain so they will learn about America 

PAT ROMINE 
Boulder, Colorado 
* 


Voice of 


people under com 


We hould all support the 
America, which gives 
munist rule aceurate facta about the 
world. This is one of the most effective 
ways of ending the threat of communism, 
for the communists stand up to 
the truth 


cannot 


EDUARDO MORALES, 
Nogales, Arizona 


* 


My high school celebrated Pan Amer 
ican Day by inviting 7 Latin American 
students from a nearby college to speak 
about the countries from which they 
come. They told us about such things a 
dating, movies, and the governments of 
their nations, and then we asked que 
tions We are already making plans to 
repeat thi valuable experience next 
year. PAUL SPEARING, 

Altoona, Pennsylvania 
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Top Men in Turkey 


lurkey’s most prominent leaders 
today are Celal Bayar, the country’s 
president, and Adnan Menderes, prime 
minister 

Bayar, 73, has been Turkey’s presi- 
dent for 


ome 6 years, but he has been 


of the nation’s important leaders 
for more than 5 times that long. He 
orked with Mustafa Kemal (see his- 
torical backyround) to reorganize 
lurkey along modern lines in the 
1920' 

Bayar, who was trained in law and 
banking, set up the first national bank 
of Turkey in 1923 


cabinet and often represented 


He also served in 
Kemal 
his country at world meetings. Bayar 
became prime minister in 1937, and 
president in 1960 

Menderes, 57, works with Bayar in 
running Turkish affairs He is 





LEADERS OF TURKEY: President 
Celal Bayar (left) and Premier Adnan 
Menderes—chief executive 


chosen for his post by the president, 
who, in turn, is elected by the national 
levislature. Both officials have impor- 
tant governing duties, 

Menderes 


ture as a youth, and has helped intro 


studied law and ayricul- 


duce many new farming ideas to his 
country. Like Bayar, Menderes joined 
the new government of Kemal in the 
1920' In 1946, Menderes and Bayar 
organized the Democratic Party-——the 
political group now in power in Tur- 
key, Menderes has been prime minis 
ter since 1950, 

Critics of these 2 men accuse them 
of running their country along dicta- 
torial line Supporters say the gov- 
ernment will relax its present controls 
as soon as the nation is on a sound 
basis (see page | article), 


Famous Immigrants 


Not all the millions of immigrants 
who came to our shores over the years 
became good citizens (see page 1 
tory) A few were undesirable per- 
ons, including criminals. For the 
most part, though, immigrants have 
contributed considerably to making 
this country as great as it is, 

Many foreign-born Americans have 
made outstanding contributions in the 
fields of politics, business, science, and 
the arts. Here are some of them: 

Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary 
of the Treasury under the Constitu- 
tion, was born in Britain’s Leeward 
Albert 
Gallatin, who became Secretary of the 
rreasury under Thomas Jefferson, 
came here from Switzerland at the age 
of 19. Felix Frankfurter, now a jus- 
tice on the U.S. Supreme Court, was 
born in Austria, 

Noted inventors and scientists who 
settled in the United States include 
Seotland’s Alexander Graham Bell, 
who pioneered the telephone; German- 
born Albert Einstein, who developed 


Islands in the Caribbean Sea. 


many new theories in mathematics and 
physics; and Italy’s Enrico Fermi, 
who helped unlock the secret of atomic 
energy. 

In the field of art there is James 
Audubon, painter of American birds, 
who came from Santo Domingo. An- 
drew Carnegie, one of our earliest in- 
dustrialists, came from Scotland. 

Prominent in the field of music 
today are symphony orchestra con- 
ductors Leopold Stokowski, who was 
born in London of Polish parents; and 
Italian-born Arturo Toscanini. 

Countless other distinguished im- 
migrants could be named. In addi- 
tion, there are many foreign-born 
Americans who have not acquired 
great reputations but who are never- 
theless usefully occupied in vocational 
and other activities, 


Middle East Hopeful 


Grim-faced soldiers bristling with 
arms still face one another on the 
tense boundaries between Israel and 
There is con- 
stant danger that jittery armed forces 


her Arab neighbors. 


on either side will fire across the 
border, causing new outbreaks of 
fighting. But the Middle East has be- 
come a bit more hopeful that war can 
be averted since Soviet leaders de- 
clared a change in their policy toward 
the world’s No, 1 trouble spot. 

Until recently, Moscow has gener- 
ally supported the Arabs in their quar- 
rel with Israel. Now, for the first time 
in many years, the Soviets are saying 
friendly things about the Jewish na- 
tion. The Reds also claim they will 
support the United Nations and the 
vestern countries in their efforts to 
bring about peace in the Middle East. 

Though Moscow’s announced change 
in Middle Eastern policy came as 
welcome news to the world, the big 
Will the Reds actu- 
ally help bring about peace by gen- 
uinely cooperating with the UN’s 
Or will they merely 
talk of peace and continue to send 
(It is generally 
agreed that communist arms ship- 
ments to the Arabs have done a great 


question is this: 


peace mission? 


arms to the Arabs? 


deal to increase tension in the Middle 
East during recent months. ) 

At our press time, the world is still 
waiting for evidence that Moscow in- 





The Story of the Week 
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FORMER Spanish and French Morocco 
have won independence and will now 
unite. Tangier, an international zone, 
is supervised by Spain, France, the 
United States, and 6 other lands. It 
is used as a free port. 


tends to back up her talk of peace with 
deeds in the Middle East. Meanwhile, 
UN Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold has succeeded in getting 
Israel and her Arab neighbors to agree 
on a truce, 


Paris Meeting 


Representatives from 15 nations are 
checking in at Paris hotels. They are 
going to the French capital for North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization talks 
which are to open later this week. 

The NATO meetings are generally 
held twice a year—late in the fall and 
again in the spring. Members of the 
defense group include Belgium, Brit- 
ain, Canada, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Tur- 
key, United States, and West Germany. 

At the forthcoming meeting, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles and the foreign 
affairs chiefs of other NATO nations 
will take a close look at the defense 
group’s strong and weak points. They 
will also go over recommendations for 
changes in NATO’s military forces. In 
addition, the delegates are expected to 
discuss these and other questions: 

(1) What can the western countries 
do to help preserve peace in the tense 





Middle East? and (2) Should NATO 
make any changes in its defense plans 
if Iceland carries out its threat to ex- 
pel American forces from that stra- 
tegic outpost? 

Meanwhile, NATO is scheduled to 
get a new military commander this 
year. He is U.S. Air Force General 
Lauris Norstad. The 49-year-old 
West Point graduate has been serving 
as a top military assistant to General 
Alfred Gruenther, the present NATO 
commander. Gruenther plans to re- 
tire from his post later in the year. 


Washington Votes 


Citizens of the nation’s capital are 
going to cast ballots tomorrow, May 1. 
Though voting is commonplace in 
other parts of the country, it is a rare 
experience for residents of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Actually, tomorrow’s election is just 
a primary contest in which voters of 
each party will choose delegates to the 
Presidential nominating conventions 
to be held in the summer. No govern- 
ment officials are to be elected. 

Washingtonians, as is generally 
known, don’t have the right to vote for 
their own government. The city is 
governed by Congress—where Dis- 
trict residents have no elected repre- 
sentative—and by the President— 
for whom they cannot vote. 

This situation will continue unless 
Congress decides at some time or 
other to grant self-rule and voting 
rights to District residents. 


In a Nutshell 


Republican leaders say they will con- 
tinue to fight for farm legislation of 
the type desired by President Eisen- 
hower. The administration’s farm 
proposals lost out earlier this month 
when Congress, under Democratic 
leadership, passed a bill that included 
features opposed by the White House. 

Mr. Eisenhower vetoed this measure 
and asked for a bill more in line with 
his views. (See January 23 issue of 
this paper for the Republican and the 
Democratic farm _ proposals. ) 

“Invest in America Week” is now 
being observed in many cities across 
the nation. It is a special week to 
interest all Americans in buying 


Wi0t WORLD 


THIS NEW WEATHER STATION can be anchored at sea and left unattended for 6 months. Instruments (being 
adjusted above) automatically record temperatures and broadcast the readings by radio to a Weather Bureau office on land. 
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ATHENS, capital of Greece, is among the world’s oldest cities. 


the ancient Greek rulers lived. 


shares in the country’s industries. 
Hundreds of business firms and stock 
exchanges throughout the nation are 
conducting special publicity campaigns 


to encourage individuals to buy stocks. 


Cominform Ends 


In 1947, when Uncle Sam launched 
his foreign aid program to help war- 
shattered countries fight poverty and 
the threat of communist control, Rus- 
sia set up an organization known as 
the Cominform (Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau). 

The Cominform Soviet-di- 
rected agency to tighten Moscow’s hold 


was a 


on satellite lands and to try to promote 
communism in other nations. It took 
over propaganda activities once con- 
ducted by a similar Red group which 
had been abolished during World War 
IT. 

Now Moscow says that the Comin- 
form is also going out of existence. 
The Reds announced plans to end the 


Atop the hill is the Parthenon, the 


communist agency just as Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikolai Bulganin and Russia’s 
Communist Party boss Nikita Khrush- 
chev began their visit to Britain ear- 
lier in the month. It is generally 
believed that Moscow’s announcement 
regarding the Cominform is part of 
recent Red efforts to convince western 
that wants to be 
friendly with them and is willing to 
end global subversive activities. 

But the free world knows that com- 
munist efforts to crush democracy 
throughout the world won’t end with 
the passing of the Cominform. The 
Reds everywhere continue to take their 
orders from Moscow, and they still do 
ail they can to further Russia’s aim 
of world conquest. 


nations Russia 


India’s Proposal 
All of Viet Nam 


munist-ruled land as well as the south- 


the northern com- 
ern free country—is supposed to hold 


elections before next July. An agree- 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








One of the most pitiable victims of 
anti-noise campaigns is the able-bodied 
young man who actually has to get out 
of his car and ring the front doorbell. 


* 


A Swedish chemist has evolved a suit 
of pajamas made of wood. It seems 
a very drastic solution of the crumbs- 
in-the-bed problem. 
































waeRy mace 
“I couldn’t insult her cooking, even if 
they were mud pies.” 


Someone is trying to determine what 
is the oldest joke in the world. We don’t 
know, but “Elect me and I'll reduce 


taxes” dates a long way back. 
7 
Then there is the type of citizen who 
phones in a dozen votes for radio ama- 
teurs each week but forgets to register 


for election day. 
a 


Feminine compliment: “My dear, what 
a perfectly stunning gown! Didn't they 
have it in your size?” 


” 


Teacher (helping 
her coat): Did your 
coat for you? 

Pupil: No, ma’am, she bought it. 

* 

“How did that saxophone player get 
the lump on his head?” 

“Playing a saxophone.’ 

“Oh, in front of someone’s house, eh?” 

“No, in front of the trombone player.” 


* 


A traffic expert estimates that 40 out 
of every 100 persons nowadays have 
learned to drive a car. It is always our 
misfortune to have to drive behind one 
of the other 60. 


first-grader fasten 
mother hook this 


wioe wor 


Above the city’s modern section is the Acropolis, where 
temple of Athena—once worshiped as a goddess. 


ment to have the elections was part 
of the peace settlement of 1954 which 
ended fighting between communist and 
anti-communist forces there. 

But free South Viet Nam 
want to take part in elections which 


doesn't 


would include its communist neighbor. 
The free country points out that the 
French, who formerly supervised the 
land, and not the Viet Namese, signed 
the peace agreement with the Reds. 
South Viet Nam says that the 
communists couldn’t lose in the elec- 
they have tight 
control over their people who number 


also 


tions now because 
13,000,000, as against a population of 
some 11,000,000 for free Viet Nam. 
In an effort to avert possible trou- 
Viet 
India has suggested that elec- 


ble between free and communist 
Nam, 
tions be postponed for a least another 
year. The United States and a num- 
ber of other countries are supporting 
the 


seen 


Indian move. It remains to be 
whether the conflicting 
Viet Nam will 


the non-communist 


yovern- 


ments of also ayree. 


Leaders in south- 
ern area might accept the plan tempo- 
rarily, but they probably won’t bind 
until free 


themselves elec- 


tions 


definitely 


are assured. 


Irrigation and Power 


Giant power shovels and bulldozers 
will soon move into the Upper Colorado 
They begin 
on a big development project to provide 


Basin. will work 


tiver 
water for irrigation purposes and to 
produce electric power. 

Congress, with President Eisen- 
hower’s approval, has set aside $760,- 


000,000 to develop the river valley 
system. Four large dams and a num- 
ber of smaller ones are to be con- 


structed in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin. The biggest dam is to be a 700- 
foot-high structure at Glen Canyon in 
northern Arizona. It will store almost 
as much water as is held back by the 
giant Hoover Dam near the Arizona- 
Nevada border. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s major articles will 
deal with (1) television—-political and 
other aspects, and (2) Austria. 





SPORTS 


HERE do ball players 

colorful nicknames? 
Bend” Mizell, star pitcher of the S 
Louis Cardinals, is so 











get their 
“Vinegar 
called because 


he hails from the little community of 


Vinegar Bend, Alabama The big 
southpaw—-whose given name is Wil 
mer—likes the geographic label and 
now signs his name that way 

As a boy in Louisville, Kentucky, 


“Pee Wee” Reese was a marbles cham- 
pion, and picked up hia nickname from 
the little marble known as a peewee 
“Dusty” “Fire” Trucks 
acquired their nicknames for the obvi- 


Rhodes and 


ous reason that they make phrases 
when coupled with their surnames 
“Yogi” Berra, whose real name is 


odd 
Louis, but he doesn’t know 
how it originated “Red” Schoen- 
dienst, “Whitey” Ford, and “Whitey” 
Lockman got their nicknames from the 


Lawrence, received his 


boy in St 


tag as a 


color of their hair 

It may come as a surprise to 
Mickey Mantle to 
that his first name is not a nickname 


Mick- 
ey's father, a baseball fan, named the 


some 


admirers of learn 


but is what he was christened. 
boy for Gordon “Mickey” Cochrane, a 
diamond star of 25 years ago, 

* 


if you saw pretty Jacqueline Mac- 
Donald of going 
about her work as a Sth-grade teacher, 


Toronto, Canada, 
never dream that she is a 
the apart of 
weight throwing hot 
is rated 


you would 


champion in rugged 
In putting the 
and throwing the discus, she 
a top prospect for world honors in the 
women's track-and-field events at this 
year’s Olympic Games. 

Jackie also excels at swimming, div- 
After the 


ing, tennis, and basketball. 





JACKIE MacDonald of Canada stars 
as shot-putter and discus thrower 


Olympics, she intends to say good-by 
to weight throwing. She has no desire 
to be known aa the “world’s strongest 
woman,” but wants to lead a normal 
life Her hobbies include dancing, 
reading, and sewing. 

* 


John Landy, Australia’ 


great run- 


ner, is scheduled to take part in 2 races 
in California within a few days. Track 
fans are wondering if he will become 
the first man to run a mile on U.S. soil 
in less than 4 minutes, 

The less-than-4-minute mile ha 


abroad 


been achieved about 10 times 
Landy has now performed the feat 4 
He holds the 
58 seconds for the di 
swift Au 


vramimatr 


times world record of 


& minutes tance 
When he isn’t running, the 
tralian is a teacher in a 
school in his native country. 


—By HOWARD SWEET 
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Immigration 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ple of British and northern European 

tock that made up most of the U.S 
population. So they appeared some- 
what harder to “Americanize.” 

Many people became worried by 
these developments. They didn’t like 
to see the growth, in our ¢ ities, of for 
eign communities whose inhabitants 
differed sharply from the American 
They feared 


that such a condition would cause ser! 


pop ilation a a whole 


criminated sharply against would-be 
immigrants from southern and east- 
ern Europe—against the Italians, for 
example, and the Greeks. People of 
these nationalities did not make up a 
big percentage of our whole population 
in 1920, so their countries received 
very small quotas. 

Our present basic immigration law 

adopted in 1952—continues the 


“national origins” system without 
many changes. It is known as the 
Immigration and Nationality Act—or 
as the McCarran-Walter Act, after its 
principal sponsors in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 


President Eisenhower wants Con- 
gress to pass a measure that would 
speed the flow of immigrants during 
the remaining months of the Refugee 
Relief Act’s operation. But neither 
the Senate nor the House has yet 
acted on this request. 

Eisenhower, besides seeking an 
amendment to the special Refugee 
Relief Act, also wants some major re- 
visions in our basic immigration law 
——-the McCarran-Walter Act. Two of 
his proposals are as follows: 

In the first place, he thinks the 
yearly number of quota immigrants 
who can enter America under this 





UNITED PRESS 


FAMILY of refugees from communist Romania arriving in the United States to start a new, free way of life 


ous quarrels and conflicts. Moreover, 
labor leaders began complaining that 
the immigrants were depriving native 
Americans of jobs. 

ut, except for some restrictions 
against people from Asia, our govern- 
ment made no serious attempt to limit 
immigration prior to the First World 
War. So far as Europeans were con- 
cerned, practically any law-abiding 
and healthy person could come to 
America if it didn’t seem likely that 
he would have to be supported through 
charity 

During the 1920's, however, drastic 
steps were taken to reduce the number 
of immigrants who could enter this 
country 

Immigration from lands outside the 
Western Hemisphere was limited to 
wives, husbands, and children of 
American citizens; to certain profes 
sional groups; and to an additional 
quota of about 150,000 people each 


ven} 

This quota was divided among the 
various foreign countries. Each na- 
tion’s share was in proportion to the 


number of our people—as of 1920 
whose ancestry traced back to that 
particular country. 

For instance, the 1920 census 
howed that about 44 per cent of 
America's people were of British an- 
cestry. So Britain's maximum yearly 
number of “quota immigrants” to 
America was set near 656,000-—or 
about 44 per cent of the 150,000 total. 

This “national origins” plan dis- 


Immigration quotas under the Me- 
Carran-Walter Act are still based on 
our 1920 population. The measure 
provides for admission of about 155,- 
000 “quota immigrants” each year. 
Also, it permits most Western Hem- 
isphere residents and certain close 
relatives of American citizens to enter 
the United States without quota re- 
strictions. 

The McCarran-Walter Act is a 
permanent measure. Its provisions 
stay in effect year after year, unless 
Congress changes or repeals them. 

In addition, our statute books con- 
tain a temporary law known as the 
Refugee Relief Act. Passed in 1953, 
it is scheduled to expire at the end of 
1956. Congress adopted this special 
measure to help certain groups of for- 
eigners during the present time of 
world unrest and turmoil. 

Under it, America was to admit an 
extra 209,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren before the end of this year. The 
number was to be made up largely of 
refugees who have fled or been driven 
from Iron Curtain countries, 

The Refugee Relief Act, though, 
contains many restrictions and re- 
quirements that the foreigners cannot 
easily meet. Unless Congress eases 
these restrictions very soon, it seems 
unlikely that the entire 209,000 peo- 
ple will be able to enter America be- 
fore the law expires next December. 
By the end of 1955, fewer than 75,000 
immigration permits had been issued 
under the refugee law. 


basic law should be raised from the 
present 155,000 to about 220,000. 
Second, Eisenhower favors a change 
in the rules that establish separate 
quotas for individual countries. 

At present there are certain lands 
(including Britain and Ireland) which 
fill only a fraction of their yearly 
immigration quotas. But many other 
nations (Italy and Greece, for in- 
stance) want to send us far more 
immigrants than their quotas allow. 
Eisenhower wants an arrangement 
whereby such countries as Italy and 
Greece would be permitted to fill un- 
used portions of the quotas left by 
such lands as Britain and Ireland. 

These White House recommenda- 
tions pose 2 main questions: <1) 
Should our over-all total of quota im- 
migrants be raised? (2) Should the 
lands that now have comparatively 
small quotas be allowed to supply an 
increased proportion of our immi- 
grants? 

Regarding the first question, people 
who favor a boost in our total immi- 
gration level argue as follows: 

“America can well afford to admit 
larger numbers of foreigners than are 
now coming to our shores. ‘I believe,’ 
says President Eisenhower, ‘that eco- 
nomic growth over the past 30 years 
and present economic conditions jus- 
tify an increase.’ 

“In many cases, too, our country 
needs the abilities that the immigrants 
bring with them. According to the 
U.S. Labor Department, for example, 


highly skilled tailors are very scarce 
in America today. During the past 
several months, numerous Italian 
tailors have been brought over as 
immigrants to help fill this shortage.” 

Opponents of an immigration boost 
reply along these lines: 

“Perhaps there are various occupa- 
tions in which skilled immigrant 
workers can be employed to good ad- 
vantage. Nevertheless, we must be 
careful not to admit so many immi- 
grants that they will crowd the labor 
market and cause unemployment. 

“We are letting enough foreigners 
come here already. If we start re- 
ceiving larger numbers, the job of 
absorbing and ‘Americanizing’ them 
will become too difficult. 

“Besides, the more immigrants this 
nation admits, the harder it will be to 
guard against the entry of spies and 
other subversives.” 

Now we turn to President Eisen- 
hower’s plan for revising the quota 
system. People who think a change 
is needed argue as follows: 

“The present system is unfair. We 
offer to take comparatively large num- 
bers of immigrants from certain 
countries, and very few from others. 
The total volume of immigration to 
America should be more fairly di- 
vided among the various foreign lands 
than it is today. Newcomers from a 
wide variety of countries can make 
valuable contributions here. 


Abolish Quotas? 


“It would probably be a wise policy 
to abolish the ‘national origins’ quotas 
entirely, and select our immigrants on 
some other basis. But if we don’t go 
that far, we should at least take steps 
to admit increased numbers of immi- 
grants from the crowded countries— 
such as Italy—which most desperately 
want to send them. 

“We need also to start letting larger 
numbers of people from the Far East 
come to our shores. The Asian coun- 
tries’ present quotas are very low, and 
the people of those lands feel that we 
are discriminating against them.” 

Opponents of this view reply: 

“Most Americans are of British or 
northern European ancestry. There- 
fore the customs and backgrounds of 
such countries as Britain, Ireland, 
Germany, and Sweden are quite simi- 
lar to ours. 

“Our immigrants should be mainly 
drawn from these and other north- 
western European countries. We 
should take only small quotas of peo- 
ple whose national backgrounds differ 
widely from those of our majority. 
There is no sound reason why Asians, 
for example, should be allowed to 
come here in greatly increased 
numbers. 

“Hardly anyone in America favors 
‘letting the bars down’ and admitting 
all the foreigners who might want to 
come in. We must set limits, and 
maintain some orderly method of 
choosing those who are to enter. The 
‘national origins’ system, as it now 
operates, is the best possible plan for 
this purpose.” 

The controversies over these and 
other immigration problems cut across 
party lines. President Eisenhower, 
who wants to ease our immigration 
restrictions in various ways, has oppo- 
nents as well as supporters in Repub- 
lican ranks. Meanwhile, there are 
prominent Democrats who think we 
should—and others who think we 
should not—make it easier for new- 
comers to enter our country. 

—By ToM MYER 
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Patent Office Promotes U.S. Progress 


Historic Agency Encourages Inventors by Helping to Protect Their Rights 


VERYONE knows that abundant 

natural resources, a good climate, 
and an industrious people have all 
played vital roles in helping to make 
possible the great prosperity of our 
country. It is not so universally rec- 
ognized, however, that the United 
States patent system has also made a 
very important contribution to our 
nation’s welfare. 

In the words of Abraham Lincoln, 
“The patent system added the fuel of 
interest to the fire of genius.” It has 
provided American inventors through 
the years with a powerful incentive— 
the exclusive right to manufacture and 
sell their products. 

Naturally, there are certain specifi- 
cations which every invention must 
fulfill to be eligible for a patent. The 
Patent Office, in our nation’s capital, 
has the responsibility of deciding 
which ones measure up to these stand- 
ards. In addition, it supervises and 
administers all other aspects of the 
country’s patent system. 

The Patent Office came into exist- 
ence in 1802 as a division of the State 
Department. It remained there for 
several decades before being trans- 
ferred to the Department of the In- 
terior. In 1925, it was placed under 
the authority of the Commerce De- 
partment, and is now located in a wing 
of the Commerce Building in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The Examiners 


The Patent Office has approximately 
1,750 employes. About half of them 
work as patent examiners. These men 
and women, many of whom have 
training in both law and engineering, 
are distributed among 67 divisions. It 
is their job to decide whether an in- 
ventor’s product meets the standards 
of the Patent Office, and then to ap- 
prove or turn down his application. 

In order to qualify for a patent, an 
invention must, first of all, be new. 
The examiner must through 
both American and foreign patents to 
see if any previous mention was made 


search 


of the idea. For this purpose, ex- 
amining divisions have at their dis- 
posal a complete set of all U.S. and 


foreign patent records. 

Aside from looking through patents 
already granted, the examiner must 
study scientific books, magazines, and 
other publications. If an invention 
has ever been described in writing, it 
cannot be patented. A 
the Bible was once used to disqualify 
an invention on the grounds that it 
had been thought of before. 

The examiner must also decide if an 
invention will work, and whether it 
will perform a useful function. 


reference in 


In addition, he sometimes has the 
responsibility of choosing 
separate claims on identical inventions 
that are submitted at about the same 
time. 
is held to determine which invention 
was made first. This product is then 
given further for a 
patent. 

The Patent Office receives close to 
3,000 applications a week. About one- 
third of these are eventually approved, 
while the remainder are rejected for 
various reasons. Most applications 
now being received are for improve- 
ments and modifications of older 
inventions. 


between 


In such cases, an investigation 


consideration 


Aside from examiners, the next 
largest group of people employed by 
the Patent Office works in the General 
Services division. Included within 
this department are mailing and filing 
clerks, librarians, and 
other office workers. 

For the benefit of anyone who is in- 
terested, the Office maintains public 
search and record rooms containing 
complete sets of U.S. patents. The 
public also has access to a scientific 
library where further checks on the 
originality of inventions may be made. 
This library contains over 35,000 sci- 
entific books and magazines, plus 
6,000,000 copies of foreign patents. 

Also, extra copies of U.S. patents 
are kept on hand in storerooms cover- 
ing an area of almost 2 city blocks. 
Copies may be obtained at a cost of 
25 cents each. 

Moreover, the Patent Office keeps a 
collection of duplicate records at a 
location outside Washington, D.C. It 
does this as a safeguard against fire 
or possible enemy air attack. 


secretaries, 


ee 


a") 


when and a fee of $30. 
Working models of every invention 
were formerly required, but this prac- 
tice was discontinued in 1870. Today, 
models are only rarely requested. 

The application is sent to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, who refers it to 
the proper examining division. If an 
examiner approves the application, a 
patent is granted. If, on the other 
hand, the examiner fails to give his 
approval, he notifies the inventor, giv- 
ing his reasons. 

The inventor then has 6 months in 
which he may attempt to correct any 
mistakes or defects. By the end of 
this period, his application must once 
again be in the hands of the Patent 
Office. This process continues until 
the patent is awarded or the examiner 
indicates that his action in turning 
down the application is final. 

Even if the examiner voices a final 
rejection, the applicant may take his 
case before a special board within the 
Patent Office. It often takes as long 


possible; 


as 3 or 4 years after the original ap- 


fee which is paid by the applicant 

A patent filed in the United States 
does not protect an American inventot 
in foreign countries. In order to have 


complete abroad, applica- 
filed in all 


The same rule applies 


protection 


tions must be foreign 


patent offices. 
to inventions other 


patented in na- 


tions. They are not valid here unlesag 
an application is filed in Washington. 


The Patent Office also has charge of 


a second, smaller field—the registra- 
tion of trademarks 
A trademark is a word, name, or 


symbol used to identify a specific prod- 
uct. Its primary purpose is to indi- 
cate the origin of goods; that is, to 
that 


particular company or firm. 


show they are the product of a 
In general, the procedure for regis- 
tering a trademark is about the same 
There are, never- 
One is that 
a trademark must be in use at the time 
an application is filed. 
difference is 
a trademark re- 


as that for a patent 
theless, some differences. 


A second the 


length of time 


major 
that 





ASSOCIATE EDITORS Victor Block (left) and Tim Coss look over models of old inventions at the Patent Office, while 


gathering material for their story on the role this agency has played in America’s high standard of living. 


The 


device 


being held is an early invention designed to regulate the speed of a ship engine. 


Another service of the Patent Office 
is the printing of a periodical, issued 
each Tuesday, which lists new patents 
and gives other information of inter- 
est to inventors. 

These, in brief, are the principal 
operations carried on by the Patent 
Office. Let us trace the steps 
that must be taken in order to get an 
invention patented. 

When a person starts out to obtain 
a patent, he first undertake a 
“search,” or engage someone to do this 
for him. By examining American and 
foreign patents, along with scientific 
periodicals, this individual can deter- 
mine whether his particular invention 
is unique, or whether it has already 
been thought of by someone else. 

The next step is to work with a 
patent attorney in drawing up an ap- 
plication. It must include a descrip- 
tion of the invention; drawings of it, 


now 


must 


plication is filed before a patent is 
granted. 
During this time an inventor or 


manufacturer is not protected, and 
other people have the right to use his 
product. putting the 
words pending” or “patent 


on the object in question, 


However, by 
“patent 
applied for” 
he indicates to others that his applica- 
tion is under consideration. 

Let us assume that an inventor has 
been granted a patent. What protec- 
tion does it give him? 

In the case of all inventions other 
than designs, such as those for furni- 
ture and clothing, a patent is good for 
17 years. It cannot be 
though, and at the end of the 17-year 
period anyone may manufacture and 
sell the product without the consent of 
its inventor. 

Patents on designs are good for 
34%, 7, or 14 years, depending upon the 


renewed, 


mains valid. 
der the 
1946, remain in foree for 20 
Unlike patents, they may be 
for additional 20-year 


Reyistrations issued un 


most recent act, passed in 


years 
renewed 


periods pre 


vided the mark is in use at the time 
the application for renewal is made 

Trademark rights prevent other 
from using the same name or symbol 
on identical goods. On the other 


hand, they do not prevent competitor 4 


from manufacturing a similar item 


During its more than 150 years of 
operation, the United States Patent 
Office has issued a total of over 2,740 


000 patents and about 600,000 trad 
marks. The patents cover such famous 
inventions as Eli Whitney's cotton gin, 
Robert Fulton's steamboat, Alexande 
Graham Bell's telephone, Thomas Ed 
light bulb, Wright 
brothers’ airplane. 

By Victor BLock and Tim Coss 
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Career for Tomorrow - - - Life Insurance Agent 


ALES of life insurance policies by 

American companies have grown 
from 11 billion dollars in 1939 to more 
than 47 billion dollars last year. Rec- 
ords show that more and more Ameri- 
cans are buying life insurance. Hence, 
there are good job opportunities for 
persons trained in this kind of sales- 
manship. 

Your duties, if you want to become 
an agent, will be to handle the life 
insurance needs of your clients. To 
do 80, you must call on prospects and 
help them work out policies best suited 
to their requirements. After a sale, 
you should keep in close touch with 
your policyholder and help him in any 
way you can with his insurance 
problems. 

Your qualifications should include 
the ability to get along well with peo- 
ple. You must also have sales ability 
plus tact and perseverance, for it often 
takes a good deal of steady but non- 
irritating persuasion to sell policies to 
a client. 

Most insurance firms give prospec- 
tive agents thorough aptitude tests to 
find out if they have the qualities 
needed for success in the field before 
putting them on the payroll. You can 
find out about these tests from your 
nearby insurance agent. 

Your preparation, after you finish 
high school, should include some col- 
lege study if possible. Though some 
agents begin their working careers as 
soon as they finish high school, more 
and more insurance firms are employ- 


ing only persons with college training. 

Whether you go to college or not, 
you will be required to take a special 
training course offered by the life in- 
surance companies before becoming an 
agent. Next, you will work for sev- 
eral months under the supervision of 
an experienced insurance man. 

Every state requires life insurance 


EWING GALLOWAY 


INSURANCE salesman and client 


agents to be licensed. Usually, pro- 
spective salesmen must pass written 
examinations on insurance laws and 
related subjects to qualify. 

It takes many years of experience 
and additional training to qualify as a 
Chartered Life Underwriter (CLU). 
The CLU rating opens the door to im- 
portant executive posts in the insur- 
ance business. 

You can advance from agent to 
supervisor, assistant manager, or gen- 
eral agent (manager). The general 





agent usually heads a branch office of 
an insurance company. The next step 
up the ladder of promotion is to high 
executive posts in the home office. 
Though a large number of insur- 
ance agents are men, women can and 
do have successful careers in this field. 
Your earnings, as a beginner, are 
likely to be between $250 and $350 a 
month in salary plus additional income 
from commissions obtained from the 
sale of insurance policies. Most ex- 
perienced agents earn between $5,000 
and $10,000 a year, although some 
have much higher incomes than these. 
Advantages are (1) the work is 
challenging and interesting; (2) earn- 
ings are good, and depend largely upon 
your abilities as well as your willing- 
ness to work hard; and (3) there are 
good opportunities for advancement. 
One disadvantage is that earnings 
are uncertain, especially at the outset 
of your career. Also, you will often 
be required to work evenings and week 
ends, for you must be ready to see 
your clients whenever they are free to 
talk over their insurance needs. 
Further information may be secured 
from the Institute of Life Insurance, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y., or the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. You can 
get a list of colleges offering courses 
in insurance from the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, 3924 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsyl- 
vania. —By ANTON BERLE 





Historical Background - - - 


By the 1800's, Turkey became a 
fairly weak country which was often 
referred to as the “sick man of Eu- 


EW regions of the world are as rich 

in history as is the Turkish penin- 
sula, also known as Asia Minor. 

Troy, an ancient city described in 
epics of the poet Homer as the victim 
of Greek conquests, is believed to have 
existed in Asia Minor around 1000 
B.C. The armies of Alexander the 
Great tramped over the ruins of Troy 
about 800 B.C., and Roman legions 
took over the area later on. 

A branch of the old Roman Empire 
had headquarters in what is now Tur- 
key from around 300 to the 1400’s A.D. 
—long after the power of Rome had 
disappeared from the scene. Known 
as the Byzantine Empire, it controlled, 
at its peak, much of the Middle East, 
North Africa, and eastern Europe. 

By the 1400's, though, Moslem 
Turks had taken over a large part of 
Asia Minor and other areas once un- 
der Byzantine rule. When Con- 
stantinople, now Istanbul, fell to the 
Turks in 1453, the Byzantine Empire 
came to an end. 

The Ottoman Turks, named after an 
early ruler—Othman—controlled an- 
other big empire by the 1500's. At 
that time, they were masters of large 
territories in the Middle East and 
North Africa, portions of Russia, and 
eastern Europe from present-day 
Turkey to Vienna, Austria. It was at 
the gates of Vienna that the Turkish 
forces were finally driven back by the 
combined armies of several European 
monarchs. 

After the defeat at Vienna in 1683, 
the Ottoman Empire began to dwindle 
in size. Little by little, Austria and 
Russia gobbled up outlying Turkish- 
controlled territories. 


rope.” Historians generally agree 
that the Ottoman Empire, at this 
stage, would have been divided by its 
neighbors if the great powers hadn’t 
quarreled among themselves over the 
spoils. 

Russia was especially eager to con- 
trol all of Turkey in order to provide 
the growing Russian Empire with a 
shipping outlet to the Mediterranean 
Sea. Whenever the Russians tried to 
seize their southern neighbor, though, 
Britain, France, and other countries 
stepped in to help the Turks stop the 
invaders. 

In World War I, Turkey fought on 
the losing side—Germany and Austria 
—against the western Allies largely 
because its bitter enemy, Russia, was 


MUSTAFA KEMAL—also called 
Kemal Ataturk—served as the first 
President of the Republic of Turkey 


Turkey’s Past 


on the opposing side. Under a peace 
settlement for the defeated country, it 
was decided that most of Turkey 
would be divided among the victorious 
nations. 

Just then a bold leader, Mustafa 
Kemal, took over as Turkey’s ruler. He 
denounced the Allied peace treaty and 
prepared to renew the war. The 
Allies then agreed to another peace 
treaty in which Turkey was permitted 
to keep much of its old territory in 
Asia Minor and a tiny area in Europe 
near the city now known as Istanbul. 

After the new peace treaty was 
signed in 1923, Kemal made sweeping 
changes in Turkish life. The office 
of sultan, which formerly controlled 
Turkey’s religious as well as political 
life, was abolished. The country was 
proclaimed a republic with Kemal as 
President. 

New sets of laws, modeled after 
those of the United States and Swit- 
zerland, were adopted. To further 
dramatize his break with the past, 
Kemal moved the country’s capital 
from ancient Constantinople—a name 
officially changed to Istanbul in 1930 
—to the inland city of Ankara. Pub- 
lic officials were ordered to wear 
western-style clothes in place of the 
traditional flowing robes and turbans 
or fezzes of the Moslems. 

Because of his many achievements 
in rebuilding Turkey along modern 
lines, Kemal was given the title of 
Ataturk—Father of the Turks. His 
critics say he was a dictator; his sup- 
porters contend that he used forceful 
methods to make his country an up-to- 
date democracy just as quickly as pos- 
sible. —By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Immigration Issue 


1. During what period did immigrants 
come to this country in the largest num- 
bers? 

2. Tell of 2 important changes in our 
immigration pattern that occurred 
around 1890. 


3. In what period did Unele Sam take 
steps to cut down sharply on the num- 
ber of immigrants coming to our shores 
from other lands? 


4. Briefly describe the “national ori- 
gins” quota system. 


5. What is the purpose of the Refugee 
Relief Act? When does this measure 
expire? 

6. About how many quota immigrants 
does President 7 Mi erase say the 
United States should admit each 
—40,000; 220,000; or 1,300,000? 


year 


should 
quota re- 


thinks we 
origins” 


7. Explain how he 
ease our “national 
strictions, 

P . 
Discussion 


1. Do you think we should increase 
the number of immigrants admitted to 
our country? Why or why not? 

2. Do you or do you not feel that our 
immigration quotas should be more 
evenly distributed among the various 
foreign countries? Explain your posi- 
tion. 


Turkey Modernizes 


1. What kinds of special aid have we 
recently granted Turkey? 

2. Describe the internal troubles which 
this Middle Eastern land has been hav- 
ing. 

3. How does her geographical location 
help to make her a key nation in anti- 
communist defenses? 

4. To what extent have we aided Tur- 
key since 1948? 

5. Describe some of the gains that 
nation has made in recent years. 

6. What differences exist with Greece 
over the island of Cyprus? : 

7. Why have some observers been dis- 
turbed by the way that the Menderes 
government has been dealing with cer- 
tain opposition groups? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the aid we have 
granted Turkey over the past 8 years 
has been justified by the results ob- 
tained? Why, or why not? 

2. As regards U. 8. help to Turkey in 
the future, do you think that major em- 
phasis should be placed on military aid 


or economic assistance? Explain, 


Miscellaneous 


1. Identify these 2 men: Celal Bayar 
and Adnan Menderes. 
_ 2. Name half a dozen prominent Amer- 
icans who came here from other coun- 
tries. 

3. What are some of the issues to be 
discussed by NATO members in the 
forthcoming Paris meeting? 

4. Why have peace hopes improved re- 
cently in the Middle East? 

5. Will residents of Washington, D. C., 
vote for their city’s officials in this 
week’s elections there? Explain. 
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Pronunciations 

Adnan Menderes—Ad’nan mén‘dér-éz 
Ankara—ang’ka-ra 
Celal Bayar—ji-lal’ bi-ar’ 
Cypriots—sip’ri-dts 
Dag Hammars .jold—di him’mer-shult’ 
Istanbul—é’stan-bdol’ 
Marmara—maar’ma-ra 


Mustafa Kemal Ataturk—m0os't4-fA ké- 
mal 4-ta-téork’ 





